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National  Forests  in  the 
Southwest 


WHEN  the  explorer,  Coronado,  in  1540  penetrated  the  strange 
and  unknown  land  which  is  now  the  southwestern  United 
States,  he  must  have  looked  with  apprehension  at  the  lower, 
semiarid  stretches  and  welcomed  gladly  the  sight  of  cool  shady 
forests  and  clear  running  streams  in  the  higher  country. 

Travelers  who  now  follow  in  Coronado’s  footsteps  will  no  doubt 
also  welcome  the  opportunity  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  pine  and  fir  or 
pause  on  the  banks  of  stream  or  lake.  These  travelers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  that  in  this  Land  of  Coronado  in  the  Southwestern 
Region  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  are  13  national  forests. 
They  are  the  Apache,  Carson,  Cibola,  Coconino,  Coronado,  Crook, 
Gila,  Kaibab,  Lincoln,  Prescott,  Santa  Fe,  Sitgreaves,  and  the  Tonto. 

Twenty  million  acres  of  forest  and  watershed  lands  are  within 
the  boundaries  of  these  national  forests.  They  include  one  of  the 
greatest  expanses  of  virgin  ponderosa  pine  found  anywhere.  They 
cap  nearly  all  the  high  plateaus  and  mountain  ranges  in  the  region. 
Scores  of  streams  issue  from  the  melting  snowbanks,  springs,  and 
lakes  of  their  forest-clothed  highlands,  some  of  them  cascading 
through  gorges  and  canyons  which  they  have  carved  from  multi¬ 
colored  layers  of  rock,  gravel,  and  volcanic  ash  and  lava  spread  over 
large  areas  of  the  Southwest  thousands  of  years  ago  by  volcanoes 
now  extinct. 

Across  the  strangely  alluring  land  which  Coronado  traveled  while 
searching  for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  and  their  "walls  of  gold,” 
good  roads  now  wind  into  the  mountains  and  forests  where  both 
pines  and  people  find  a  cool,  agreeable  climate.  Today  Coronado’s 
futile  search  for  treasure  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  rich  color  of 
the  weathering  canyons  and  valleys,  the  buttes  and  mesas  and  by  the 
brilliant  wild  flowers  along  the  roadsides  and  the  rare  beauty  of 
blooming  cactus  and  yucca. 

Marking  the  halfway  zone  between  the  valleys  and  the  higher 
mountain  areas  are  the  woodlands  of  pinon,  juniper,  and  scrub  oak 
which  have  been  supplying  firewood  and  fence  posts  for  many  gen¬ 
erations.  In  October  and  November  the  woodlands  are  suddenly 
filled  with  gypsy-like  families  and  groups  of  Indians,  Spanish- Amer¬ 
icans,  and  others  who  come  by  wagon,  auto,  muleback,  or  on  foot 
to  harvest  the  pinon  nuts  (also  known  as  Indian  or  pine  nuts)  for 
their  own  consumption  or  for  sale  throughout  the  Nation  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  Southwest. 

Above  the  woodlands,  in  still  cooler  and  more  humid  environ¬ 
ment,  the  ponderosa  pine  dominates  the  slopes  and  surfaces,  its 
plumy  needle-tufts  shading  the  forest  floor  like  fairy  umbrellas. 
The  larger,  orange-barked  pines,  sometimes  5  feet  or  more  in  diam¬ 
eter,  are  spaced  well  apart  like  temple  columns  and  have  no  rival 
in  size  among  pines  except  in  the  sugar  pine  of  California.  The 
young  pines  crowd  in  thickets,  and  the  in-between  or  fast-growing 
pines,  which  are  called  "blackjacks”  because  of  their  black  bark, 
mingle  with  both. 

Just  as  the  ponderes^  p.pe'siicceeds  the  pinon  and  juniper  wood¬ 
lands  as  the  dominant  s^e(*i5s,*go  do* firs  and  spruces  intermingle  with 
the  big  pines  and  supplra^  ^en^  at  higher  elevations.  The  spruces 
include  the  Engelmann  aftd  IKe  “blue,  and  the  firs  include  the  Doug¬ 
las,  white,  alpine,  and  cork  bark. 


What  the  white  birch  is  to  some  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
forests,  the  aspen  is  to  those  of  the  Southwest.  Its  silver-green  bark 
and  the  leaves  which  change  from  fluttering  green  in  summer  to 
golden  lace  in  autumn,  add  a  final  deft  touch  to  the  forested  crowns 
of  the  mountains.  Where  heavy  snows  have  weighted  down  the 
young  aspens,  the  trunks  often  grow  zigzagged  and  crooked  more 
like  totem  poles  than  trees. 

SCENIC  DRIVES  THROUGH  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Many  scenic  drives  through  national  forests  of  the  Southwest 
may  be  made  in  a  day  or  two  from  cities  or  main  highw’ays.  The 
national  forests  cover  much  of  the  high  country,  and  are  among  the 
attractions  that  bring  people  to  the  Southwest. 

Except  for  the  great  untrammeled  wilderness  areas,  national  for¬ 
ests  in  this  region  are  readily  accessible  by  the  6,400  miles  of  roads 
and  4.300  miles  of  trails  built  and  maintained  by  the  Forest  Service 
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W'here  Spanish  explorers  once  journeyed  slowly  on  foot  or  horse¬ 
back,  jorest  roads  and  highways  like  this  one  give  the  modern  trav¬ 
eler  a  wide  choice  of  scenic  drives. 

as  part  of  its  transportation  system.  The  Wilderness  Areas  are  the 
Gila  of  566,000  acres  within  the  Gila  National  Forest;  Black  Range 
of  168,000  acres  in  the  Gila  National  Forest;  Superstition  of  132,- 
000  acres  in  the  Tonto  and  Crook  National  Forests ;  Blue  Range  of 
217,000  acres  in  the  Apache  and  Crook  National  Forests;  Mazatzal 
of  214,000  acres  in  the  Tonto  National  Forest;  and  the  Pecos  of 
136,000  acres  in  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest. 

No  roads  penetrate  the  designated  wilderness  areas.  They  are 
accessible  only  by  pack  train,  saddle  horse,  or  afoot.  Trails  or  nat¬ 
ural  routes  lead  into  scenic  fishing  and  hunting  areas  where  few 
human  beings  have  penetrated  and  where  Nature's  unspoiled  beauty 
delights  the  senses.  (A  number  of  dude  ranches  and  resorts  feature 
such  trips.) 

Each  of  the  national  forests  in  the  Southwestern  Region  is  noted 
for  one  or  more  outstanding  scenic  drives  which  are  described  else¬ 
where  in  this  folder.  Interesting  and  helpful  motorings  for  these 
trips  may  be  obtained  free  from  any  of  the  13  national  forest  head¬ 
quarters,  the  79  forest  ranger  stations,  chambers  of  commerce,  or 
other  places  serving  the  motorist.  Inquiry  may  also  be  made  about 
many  other  possible  trips. 
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A  fiim/l)  enjoys  one  of  the  more  than  200  free  camp  and  picnic 
grounds  in  the  national  forests  of  the  Southwest. 


In  case  of  bad  weather  or  doubt  about  road  conditions,  it  is  wdse 
to  inquire  locally  before  proceeding. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  VALUES 

Because  the  national  forests  have  such  vast  stores  of  timber,  for¬ 
age,  and  w'ater,  forest  rangers  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  must  preserve  a  balance  betw'een  private  and  public 
demands  so  that  individuals  dependent  upon  and  using  the  forests 
shall  not  suffer,  or  careless  and  unthinking  persons  abuse  the  natural 
resources  and  thereby  reduce  the  public  dividends. 

The  forests  protect  w^atersheds  of  many  communities  and  irriga¬ 
tion  districts  in  the  Southw^est;  provide  range  for  267,000  cattle, 
nearly  3,000  horses,  391,000  sheep,  and  7,000  goats;  and  shelter 
and  nourish  about  163,000  deer  and  other  big  game  animals.  The 
pinon-juniper-oak  w'oodlands  contain  about  24  million  cords  of 
wood,  or  enough  to  stack  a  pile  one-and-a-half  times  around  the 
earth.  The  more  than  7  million  acres  of  merchantable  timber 
contain  nearly  26  billion  board  feet  of  saw  timber  or  enough  to  lay 
a  roof  of  1-inch  boards  over  most  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Unregulated  timber  cutting,  unregulated  grazing,  and  uncontrolled 
forest  fires  result  in  intermittent  stream  flow,  and  in  erosion  which 
cuts  gullies  and  deep  arroyos  dowm  the  slopes  and  across  the  valleys, 
filling  streams  with  silt  and  choking  irrigation  reservoirs  so  that 
water  supplies  are  shortened. 

Thr  Timber  Crop. — Visitors  in  the  national  forests  may  see  one 
or  more  timber  sales  in  operation.  The  timber  in  such  areas  has 
been  carefully  estimated  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  Government  contract  W'hich 
allows  cutting  at  a  rate  w'hich  does  not  exceed  the  annual  growth  of 
the  management  unit. 

Of  the  $600,000  in  a  year's  total  net  receipts  of  the  southw'estern 
national  forests,  about  $300,000  comes  from  the  sale  of  timber. 
One-fourth  of  this  money  is  returned  to  the  counties  to  be  used  for 
schools  and  roads,  and  an  additional  one-tenth  of  the  receipts  is 
used  for  roads  and  trails  on  the  national  forests,  in  addition  to  other 
amounts  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  cutting  removes  the  ripe 
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timber,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  stand  containing  young,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  trees  and  some  large  trees  for  seed  production  to  insure  another 
cut  within  50  to  70  years. 

Timberlands  under  such  management  produce  forest  products 
w'ithout  injury  to  other  values.  The  growing  forest  contributes  its 
share  to  community  wealth,  furnishes  employment  to  labor  and 
capital  in  the  harvest,  manufacture,  and  merchandising  of  lumber 
and  other  products,  and  contributes  to  Government  through  taxes 
upon  the  manufactured  goods,  mills,  and  other  property. 

Deadwood  in  the  forests  is  given  away  in  order  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazard  and  to  help  supply  fuel  to  the  public. 

"Water  Conservation.— It  is  often  said  in  the  Southwest  that 
"water  is  gold,"  and  lives  have  been  lost  in  quarrels  over  water 
rights.  Forests  help  to  control  the  flow'  of  w'ater  from  melting 
snow  and  rain,  holding  it  until  it  can  percolate  slowly  through  the 
soil,  into  the  streams,  instead  of  running  off  in  flash  floods.  Thus 
the  national  forests  act  as  storage  reservoirs  and  regulators  of  the 
flow  of  water  used  for  irrigating  crops  and  for  other  purposes  by 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  towmspeople. 

Man-built  reservoirs  store  water  for  irrigation  and  other  use  on 
all  of  the  important  rivers,  including  the  Colorado,  Little  Colorado, 
Gila,  Salt,  Pecos,  Canadian,  and  Rio  Grande.  National  forests 
protect  watersheds  of  all  these  streams,  thus  providing  a  kind  of 
w'ater-supply  insurance  for  such  irrigation  projects  as  those  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  Paradise-Verde,  and  San  Carlos-Casa  Grande  in 
Arizona,  and  the  Elephant  Butte  and  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conserv¬ 
ancy  in  New'  Mexico.  Phoenix,  Flagstaff,  Globe,  Prescott,  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  Miami  in  Arizona,  and  Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegas,  Alamo¬ 
gordo,  and  Silver  City  in  New  Mexico  are  among  the  cities  whose 
municipal  water  supplies  are  protected  by  national  forests  and  whose 
health  and  security  would  be  endangered  by  forest  fires,  reckless 
cutting  of  timber,  overgrazing,  or  similar  abuse  of  public  resources. 

The  Forage  Crop. — Just  as  the  timber  is  harvested  so  that  it 
does  not  injure  the  watersheds,  so  grass  and  other  forage  are  grazed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  cover  will  be  maintained  while  an  income 
is  derived  from  the  crop. 

To  preserve  the  range  resource  and  help  stabilize  the  livestock 
industry  and  communities  dependent  upon  it,  rules  on  national  for- 
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A  trout-laden  stream,  part  of  the  l.SOO  miles  of  fishing  streams  on 
national  forest!  in  Arizona  and  New  Ale.xico. 
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ests  require  that  cattle  and  sheep  be  so  handled  that  they  do  not 
overgraze  the  range.  Drift  fences  are  built  to  separate  the  cattle 
of  various  owners  and  distribute  them  over  the  range.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  water  tanks  and  development  of  new  water  supplies  help 
to  make  more  forage  available  by  distributing  the  grazing  animals 
so  that  injury  to  the  range  is  minimized. 

Permits  for  grazing  livestock  return  about  $275,000  annually  in 
the  two  Southwestern  States,  the  same  distribution  being  made  of 
the  funds  as  of  those  obtained  from  timber  sales  and  other  uses  of 
national  forests.  Summer-home  permits,  water-power  permits,  and 
other  uses  bring  in  an  income  of  approximately  $30,000  a  year. 

Recreation. — Important  public  values  naturally  accrue  from 
recreational  use  of  the  national  forests.  The  rest,  health,  and  pleas¬ 
ure  gained  by  thousands  of  visitors  in  camping,  hiking,  sightseeing, 
hunting,  swimming,  fishing,  or  loafing  in  the  mountain  timberlands 
are,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  dividends. 

More  than  200  improved  campgrounds  and  picnic  areas  on  the 
national  forests  make  convenient  and  pleasant  stopping  places. 
Many  of  them  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  by  C.  C.  C.  and 
other  emergency  workers  under  Forest  Service  supervision.  Some 
have  shelters ;  usual  facilities  are  fireplaces  for  cooking,  picnic  tables, 
pure  water,  garbage  pits,  and  toilets. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  fire  lookout  towers,  ranger  sta¬ 
tions,  and  forest  supervisors’  offices. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Crops. — Hunting  and  fishing  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  wildlife  are  among  the  major  recreation  values  of  the 
national  forests.  The  income  of  adjacent  communities  is  increased 
greatly  through  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  the  game  and  fish  are 
considered  as  important  byproducts  of  the  management  of  forests 
and  watersheds.  Wildlife  management  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
management  plans  for  the  national  forests. 

Fishing. — The  fish  supply  in  streams  and  lakes  is  regularly 
replenished  from  State  and  Federal  hatcheries.  Many  legal-size 
trout  are  planted  each  year,  particularly  in  those  waters  where  fishing 
is  heaviest. 

The  national  forests  in  Arizona  contain  about  500  miles  of  trout 
streams  and  those  in  New  Mexico  about  1,000  miles,  rather  well 
distributed  on  most  of  the  forests.  Popular  lakes  for  fishing  include 
the  Roosevelt,  Canyon,  Stewart  Mountain,  and  Apache  chain  on  the 
Tonto  National  Forest;  Mormon,  Mary,  Stoneman,  and  Ashurst 
Lakes  on  the  Coconino  National  Forest;  Lakeside  Reservoir  on  the 
Sitgreaves  National  Forest;  Greer,  Alpine,  and  Big  Lakes  on  the 
Apache  National  Forest;  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  mountain  lakes 
on  the  Carson  and  Santa  Fe  National  Forests. 

Hunting. — Forest  officers  cooperate  with  State  game  commis¬ 
sions  in  game  law  enforcement  and  in  determining  the  amount  of 
hunting  so  that  big  game  does  not  become  depleted  in  local  areas, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  become  overabundant  and  thus  exhaust  its 
own  food  supply.  In  addition,  forest  officers  aid  in  range  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  administration  of  game  areas. 

The  most  recent  estimates  indicate  that  in  addition  to  the  142,000 
deer,  the  national  forests  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  5,000  elk,  6,700  antelopes,  2,000  black  or  brown 
bears,  6,000  javalinas,  23,000  wild  turkeys,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  wildcats  or  lynx,  coyotes,  mountain  lions,  and  various  fur 
bearers. 

The  more  abundant  wildlife  species  can  be  observed  on  practically 
all  of  the  national  forests.  The  North  Kaibab  division  of  the 
Kaibab  National  Forest  is  particularly  noted  for  the  herds  of  deer 
which  may  be  seen  from  the  roads. 

Elk  are  found  on  the  Sitgreaves,  Apache;,  Coconino,  and  northern 
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Tonto  National  Forests  of  Arizona  and  the  Carson,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Lincoln  National  Forests  of  New  Mexico.  The  4,000  antelopes 
on  the  Coconino  National  Forest  can  be  seen  readily.  Other  small 
bands  of  antelopes  can  be  observed  on  the  Cibola  and  Kaibab 
National  Forests. 
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An  alpine  lake  on  the  Canon  National  Forest,  New  Mexico.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  numerous  mountain  lakes  in  the  region,  some  accessible  by 
automobile ,  others  only  by  foot  or  horseback. 

Squirrels  and  lesser  game  animals,  quail,  doves,  and  ducks  are 
found  on  most  of  the  national  forests.  Grouse  are  confined  to  very 
high  mountain  areas  and  are  scarce  in  most  localities.  Many  spe¬ 
cies  of  songbirds  make  their  homes  in  the  national-forest  woodlands 
and  timbered  areas.  Quail,  principally  the  gambel  and  scaled,  have 
provided  hunting  for  a  number  of  years  under  management  plans. 
A  large  number  of  fenced  nesting  and  feeding  grounds  have  been 
established  to  give  them  needed  protection  from  excess  hunting  and 
to  provide  escape  cover  from  natural  enemies. 

During  the  last  5  years  the  Forest  Service  has  created  322  ponds 
and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  being  used  as  feeding  and  nesting 
grounds  for  waterfowl.  The  most  notable  of  these  are  White 
Horse  Lake  on  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  and  Big,  Crescent,  and 
Basin  Lakes  on  the  Apache  National  Forest.  Basin  Lake  has  been 
enclosed  by  a  vermin-proof  fence,  and  large  numbers  of  waterfowl 
nest  there  in  season. 

Unusual  Species. — The  wildlife  in  this  region  includes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unusual  species  such  as  the  American  wild  boar,  peccary  or 
javalina,  the  jaguar,  coati,  armadillo,  ocelot,  caracara,  egrets,  and 
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the  thick-billed  parrot,  which  have  their  principal  habitat  in  national 
forests  near  the  Mexican  boundary  and  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Colorado  River.  The  Sonoran  deer  is  a  small,  white-tailed  animal 
of  rare  beauty,  extremely  shy,  and  difficult  to  hunt. 

The  jaguar  is  a  fierce  forest  cat  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the 
mountain  lion  which  has  earned  the  name  "el  tigre.’’  The  ocelot 
is  a  leopard-like,  small  cat.  The  coati  is  sometimes  mistakenly 
called  the  Mexican  anteater  because  of  its  peculiar  nose. 

The  ptarmigan  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  on  the  Carson 
and  Santa  Fe  National  Forests  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  is  protected. 

The  famous  Kaibab  squirrel  is  found  nowhere  except  on  the 
Kaibab  National  Forest  and  adjoining  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
It  has  been  protected  from  hunting  for  many  years  and  may  be 
observed  by  almost  anyone  driving  through  the  forest.  The  squir¬ 
rel  has  a  w'hite,  plumy  tail,  a  dark  gray  body  which  shades  to  black 
underneath,  and  tufted  ears  which  appear  to  be  as  large  as  those  of 
a  common  house  cat. 

Travelers  through  Houserock  Valley,  which  adjoins  the  Kaibab 
National  Forest,  will  often  see  the  herd  of  buffalo  which  roams 
wild  in  the  locality,  visiting  both  forest  and  valley  at  will. 

SUGGESTED  MOTOR  TRIPS 

( Motorlogs  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  are  available  free  at 
forest  supervisors’  offices,  forest  ranger  stations,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  other  local  sources.  In  case  of  bad  weather  or  doubt 
about  road  conditions,  consult  any  of  these  sources.) 

CARSON  NATIONAL  FOREST  (Supervisor  at  Taos,  N.  Mex.). 

Note. — The  Taos  area  has  become  well  knowm  for  its  pueblos, 
art  colony,  Indian-Spanish-American  culture,  and  fishing. 


Picking  nuts  tchich  have  fallen  from  a  pinon  tree  in  the  woodlands. 
These  delicately  flavored  nuts,  consumed  locally  and  also  shipped 
out,  are  the  basis  of  a  growing  industry. 
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Looking  down  on  a  vast  area  of  ponderosa  pine  in  Tonto  Basin 
from  Mogollon  Rim,  Coconino  Piational  Forest,  Ariz. 

Starting  Point — Taos. 

Trip  1:  Taos  to  Taos  Indian  Pueblo  and  return,  6  miles;  then 
Taos  to  Ranchos  de  Taos  and  return,  9  miles;  then  Taos  to  Hondo 
Canyon  and  Twining  and  return,  40  miles. 

Trip  2;  Taos-Red  River  Canyon  circle  drive  via  U  S  64  through 
Fernando  de  Taos  Canyon  to  Eagle  Nest  Lake,  noted  for  its  excellent 
trout  fishing  and  used  for  irrigation  in  the  Cimarron  area.  North 
from  Eagle  Nest  on  N.  Mex.  Route  38  through  the  ghost  mining 
town  of  Elizabethtown  and  remains  of  large  placer  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  continuing  to  top  of  Red  River  divide,  where  a  rare  view  of 
Wheeler's  Peak  and  other  high  peaks  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range 
is  afforded.  Descend  zig-zag  road  into  Red  River,  former  mining 
town  now  a  summer  resort,  and  continue  down  the  beautiful  Red 
River  Canyon  (a  number  of  fishing  spots)  past  molybdenum  mines 
and  mill  to  the  native  village  of  Questa,  thence  south  on  N.  Alex. 
Route  3  through  forest  woodlands  and  return  to  Taos.  Distance 
94  miles. 

Trip  3:  Via  N.  Mex.  Route  3  over  U.  S.  Hill  to  Rio  Pueblo  and 
west  to  Penasco  and  Las  Trampas,  noted  for  its  old  mission  wdiich 
is  still  in  use.  Continue  west  to  Truchas  near  Truchas  Peaks  (high¬ 
est  in  New  Mexico,  13,306  feet  elevation)  and  on  to  Chimayo, 
where  the  famous  Chimayo  blankets  are  made,  and  the  Sanctuario, 
an  old  chapel,  is  located;  thence  to  Espanola  and  junction  with 
U  S  64.  Return  to  Taos  (total  106  miles)  or  continue  to  Santa 
Fe  (total  80  miles). 

Note. — These  villages  have  existed  within  the  present  forest 
boundaries  for  centuries  and  have  depended  upon  forest  resources 
for  grazing,  fuel,  building  materials,  pinon  nuts,  and  irrigation 
water. 

Starting  Point — Las  Vegas. 

Trip  1;  Via  U  S  85  to  N.  Alex.  Route  3  over  prairie  country, 
crossing  ruts  of  the  famous  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  passing  through 
irrigated  lands  at  La  Cueva ;  through  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Alora, 
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Cattle  being  herded  to  round-up,  after  coming  doien  from  range  on 
a  national  forest.  Range  for  768,000  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  live¬ 
stock  is  provided  by  the  national  forests  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

and  Holman,  which  obtain  their  water  from  the  Carson  National 
Forest.  Continue  to  the  Carson  National  Forest  and  over  Holman 
Divide,  down  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Rio  Pueblo  past  Tres 
Ritos,  a  resort  popular  with  fishermen,  winter  sports  enthusiasts, 
and  other  recreationists,  to  junction  near  Rio  Pueblo  village.  Return 
by  same  route  to  Las  Vegas  (total  distance,  118  miles)  or  continue 
over  U.  S.  Hill  to  Taos  (total  distance,  75  miles). 

Starting  Point — Raton. 

Trip  1:  Via  U  S  85  and  U  S  64  to  Cimarron,  one  of  the  famous 
early  cattle  towns,  going  up  rocky-walled  Cimarron  Canyon  with  its 
palisades  and  past  Eagle  Nest  Lake  to  the  Carson  National  Forest. 
Continue  on  U  S  64  over  Palo  Flechado  Pass  to  Taos  and  return 
via  Questa  and  Red  River  Canyon.  (See  Taos  trip  2.)  Distance 
225  miles. 

CIBOLA  NATIONAL  FOREST  (Supervisor  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.). 

Note. — The  Cibola  National  Forest  includes  eight  separate  units 
east,  west,  and  south  of  Albuquerque. 

Starting  Point — Albuquerque. 

Trip  1:  (Sandia  Loop  Road)  East  on  U  S  66  to  Tijeras.  (Op¬ 
tional  side  trip  to  Cedro  fire  lookout  overlooking  Tijeras  Canyon 
and  the  Estancia  Valley.)  North  on  N.  Mex.  Route  10  into  the 
Cibola  National  Forest  and  up  Tejano  Canyon,  passing  numerous 
summer  recreation  grounds  and  an  extensive  winter  sports  area  to 
Sandia  Crest  (elevation  10,678  feet),  which  presents  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  5,000  feet  below.  Hiking  trails 
along  the  crest.  Return  via  Bernalillo  and  U  S  85.  Distance  79 
miles. 

Trip  2:  Via  U  S  66  to  Tijeras  and  south  on  N.  Mex.  Route  10, 
up  Cedro  Canyon,  through  juniper  and  pinon  pine  woodlands  and 
Cedro  village  to  Chilili,  an  old  Spanish  settlement  built  on  the  site 
of  a  prehistoric  pueblo.  Thence  to  Tajique,  Torreon,  and  Manzano, 
famous  for  its  old  apple  orchard  planted  by  the  padres  many  gen- 
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erations  ago.  (Optional  side  trip  to  Capillo  Peak,  Forest  Service 
fire  lookout  and  picnic  grounds  with  a  wide  view  over  southern 
New  Mexico.)  Continue  toward  Mountainair.  (Short  optional 
side  trip  to  old  Quarai  Mission,  partly  restored  by  the  C.  C.  C. 
under  supervision  of  the  L'niversity  of  Nev/  Alexico.  The  mission 
was  built  between  1630  and  1660  by  Franciscan  padres  employing 
Indian  labor.)  Continue  through  Mountainair  with  possible  side 
trips  to  Abo  Mission  ruins  or  to  the  mission  ruins  of  Gran  Quivira 
National  Monument.  Return  to  Albuquerque  via  U  S  60  and  85, 
visiting  Isleta  Indian  Pueblo  enroute.  Distance  162  miles. 

Trip  3:  Via  U  S  85,  north  for  8  miles.  Thence  east  to  Cibola 
National  Forest  boundary,  where  the  road  north  leads  to  Juan  Tabo 
recreation  area  and  the  road  east  goes  to  La  Cueva  recreation  area. 
Both  of  these  areas  are  in  the  juniper  and  pinon  woodland  and 
because  of  their  proximity  to  Albuquerque  are  popular  for  evening 
picnics  in  summer  and  daytime  picnics  in  winter.  They  are  among 
the  largest  and  the  most  popular  national  forest  campgrounds  in 
New  Mexico.  Return  same  route.  Distance  29  miles. 

Starting  Point — Grants. 

Trip  1:  Via  N.  Mex.  Route  53  to  El  Morro  National  Monu¬ 
ment;  visiting  enroute  the  Ice  Caves  in  old  lava  beds  called  malpais 
(bad  lands)  by  Coronado  when  he  passed  them  in  1540  enroute  to 
Bernalillo  from  the  Zuni  Indian  Pueblo.  (Warning. — Do  not 
explore  lava  beds  off  trails  without  a  guide.)  Continue  to  Ramah 
and  Zuni  Indian  Pueblo,  thence  to  Gallup  via  N.  Mex.  Route  32. 
Return  to  Grants  via  U  S  66.  (Optional  side  trip  from  U  S  66  to 
old  Fort  Wingate,  former  army  post  now  used  for  training  Navajo 
Indian  boys  and  girls  in  vocations.  Continue  to  McGaffey  summer 
recreation  grounds  and  winter  sports  area  in  Cibola  National  For¬ 
est).  Distance  179  miles. 

Starting  Point — Gallup. 

Trip  1:  Reverse  Trip  1  from  Grants  or  proceed  to  Grants  to 
take  same  trip. 


F— 381  801 

A  forest  ranger  counts  sheep  on  a  grazing  allotment.  Range  man¬ 
agement  on  national  forests  aims  to  avoid  stocking  the  range  beyond 

its  carrying  capacity. 
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Roosevelt  Reservoir  on  the  Jonto  National  Forest,  Ariz.  Forest  tvatersheds  supply  this  nian-niade  lake,  tehich  in  turn  gives  water 

to  cities  and  irrigation  districts. 


Starting  Point — Socorro. 

Trip  1:  West  15  miles  via  U  S  60  and  south  into  Water  Canyon, 
where  deer  and  wild  turkeys  are  frequently  seen.  Distance  40  miles. 

Starting  Point — Hot  Springs. 

Trip  1:  North  via  U  S  85.  (Optional  side  trip  to  Elephant 
Butte  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande.)  Continue  on  U  S  85,  turning  west 
on  N.  Mex.  Route  52  to  Monticello  Canyon  and  Cibola  National 
Forest,  ascending  La  Questa  for  a  rare  view  to  the  south.  Old 
Indian  pictographs  will  be  found  on  the  walls  in  the  Luna  Park 
picnic  area.  Continue  to  Rock  Springs  Canyon  and  Nogal  Canyon 
through  second-growth  ponderosa  pine  to  Springtime  campground. 
(Elevation  7,000  feet.)  Return  via  U  S  85.  Distance  96  miles. 

GILA  NATIONAL  FOREST  (Supervisor  at  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.) 
Starting  Point — Silver  City. 

Trip  1:  To  old  mining  town  of  Pinos  Altos  and  the  Gila  Na¬ 
tional  Forest,  across  Continental  Divide  (elevation  7,070  feet)  to 
Cherry  Creek  Canyon,  through  ponderosa  pine  forest.  (Optional 
side  trip  to  meerschaum  mine  2  miles  up  canyon  at  left.)  Elk 
pasture  at  right  of  road.  Up  Sapillo  Creek  and  down  Mimbres 
Creek  to  N.  Mex.  Route  180,  thence  west  to  Santa  Rita  copper  mine, 
one  of  the  largest  open-pit  copper  mines  in  the  United  States.  Cop¬ 
per  was  first  mined  here  by  the  Spanish  colonists.  Return  via  Fort 
Bayard  Hospital  of  United  States  Veteran’s  Administration.  Dis¬ 
tance  80  miles. 

Trip  2:  Over  Silver  City  watershed,  a  noteworthy  example  of 
erosion  control  by  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
protect  city  water  supply.  Distance  20  miles. 

Trip  3;  Via  U  S  260  through  Glenwood,  turning  east  on  N. 
Mex.  Route  78  into  Mogollon  Range  on  the  Gila  National  Forest 
and  through  old  mining  town  of  Mogollon.  The  Gila  Wilderness 
Area  lies  to  the  south  and  the  road  overlooks  it  at  various  points. 
Pass  Willow  Creek  forest  campground  (good  fishing).  Continue 
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to  Negrito  fire  lookout  and  on  to  Beaverhead,  circling  the  Gila 
Wilderness,  noted  big  game  country  of  the  Southwest,  containing 
mule  and  white-tail  deer,  wild  turkeys,  bears,  and  mountain  lions^ 
The  forest  consists  chiefly  of  ponderosa  pine,  with  Douglas  fir,  white 
fir,  and  spruce  at  higher  elevations.  From  Beaverhead,  proceed 
south  past  Mimbres  ranger  station  and  post  office  to  N.  Mex. 
Route  180  and  return.  Distance  232  miles. 

Starting  Point — Las  Cruces. 

Via  U  S  70  and  U  S  260  to  Silver  City.  Select  from  trips  start¬ 
ing  at  Silver  City  as  outlined. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  FOREST  (Supervisor  at  Alamogordo, 
N.  Mex.). 

Starting  Point — Alamogordo. 

Trip  1:  Leave  via  U  S  70  to  N.  Mex.  Route  83  and  travel  on  it 
to  La  Luz  and  High  Rolls,  past  apple  and  cherry  orchards  and  truck 
gardening  area  inside  the  Lincoln  National  Forest,  thence  to  Cloud- 
croft  (summer  colony,  winter  sports  area,  and  golf  course)  at  9,000 
feet  elevation  in  the  heavily  timbered  Sacramento  Mountains ;  down 
James  Canyon  to  Mayhill  and  back  to  Cloudcroft  via  Penasco  Can¬ 
yon,  thence  to  Alamogordo.  Distance  88  miles. 

Trip  2;  Follow  same  route  as  in  trip  1  to  High  Rolls,  thence  on 
Forest  Service  road  along  west  side  of  Sacramento  Mountains 
through  ponderosa  pine  and  woodlands  to  Shelton  Ranch,  over  the 
divide  to  the  Sacram.ento  River  and  return  via  Karr  Canyon  through 
ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas  fir  to  High  Rolls.  Deer  are  numerous 
in  the  area  and  can  often  be  seen  in  early  morning  or  late  evening. 
Return  to  Alamogordo.  Distance  88  miles. 

Trip  3:  North  via  U  S  70,  crossing  Mescalero  Apache  Indian 
Reservation  and  leaving  U  S  70  for  road  to  Ruidoso,  year-around 
resort  in  the  pines.  Continue  to  Monjeau  fire  lookout,  a  fine  vista 
point  on  Lincoln  National  Forest,  thence  via  Capitan  to  Lincoln, 
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National  Forests  in 
A  rizona 

Each  national  <^orest  or  each  of 
its  divisions  is  numbered  on  the 
map.  The  name  is  listed  here 
after  the  corresponding  number: 

Kaibab  National  Forest 

1.  North  Kaibab  division. 

2.  Canyon  division. 

3.  Williams  division. 

Prescott  National  Forest 

4.  Verde  division. 

5.  Bradshaw  division. 

Coconino  National  Forest 

6.  Entire  forest. 

Sitgreaves  National  Forest 

7.  Entire  forest. 

Tonto  National  Forest 

8.  Entire  forest. 

Apache  National  Forest 

9.  Arizona  division. 

Crook  National  Forest 

10.  Clifton  division. 

11.  Mt.  Graham  division. 

12.  Santa  Teresa  division. 

13.  Galiuro  division. 

14.  Winchester  division. 

15.  Globe  division. 

Coronado  National  Forest 

16.  Catalina  division. 

17.  Santa  Rita  division. 

18.  Tumacacori  division. 

19.  Eluachuca  division. 

20.  Whetstone  division. 

21.  Dragoon  division. 

22.  Chiricahua  division. 


PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES 


IT  PAYS 


ARIZONA 


NEW  MEXICO 


DROWN  OR  BURY  YOUR  CAMPFIRE 


National  Forests  in 
Netv  Mexico 

Each  national  forest  or  each  of 
its  divisions  is  numbered  on  the 
map.  The  name  is  listed  here 
after  the  corresponding  numiber: 

Carson  National  Forest 

1.  Taos  division. 

2.  Amarilla  division. 

3.  Jicarilla  division. 

Santa  Fe  National  Forest 

4.  Pecos  division. 

5.  Jemez  division. 

Cibola  National  Forest 

6.  Sandia  division. 

7.  Manzano  division. 

8.  Mt.  Taylor  division. 

9.  Zuni  division. 

10.  Chupadera  division. 

11.  Datil  division. 

12.  Magdalena  division. 

13.  San  Mateo  division. 

Lincoln  National  Forest 

14.  Gallinas  division. 

15.  Lincoln  division. 

16.  Sacramento  division. 

17.  Guadalupe  division. 

Gila  National  Forest 

18.  Gila  division. 

19.  Big  Burros  division. 

Apache  National  Forest 

20.  New  Mexico  division. 

Coronado  National  Forest 

21.  Animas-Peloncillo 
divisions. 
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scene  of  the  Lincoln  County  "war”  in  which  Billy  the  Kid  took 
part.  Return  via  Carrizozo  (optional  side-trip  to  lava  beds  on 
U  S  380).  Distance  170  miles. 

Starting  Point — Roswell. 

Trip  1:  On  U  S  70  through  Picacho,  Hondo,  and  upper  Ruidoso 
Canyon  to  Ruidoso,  summer  resort  located  in  the  shadow  of  Sierra 
Blanca  (fishermen  frequent  the  Ruidoso  River).  Thence  north  on 
Forest  Service  road  to  Monjeau  fire  lookout  on  a  ridge  of  the  White 
Mountains,  offering  an  outstanding  view  over  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  On  to  Capitan  and  Lincoln,  center  of  the  old  Lincoln  County 
war  during  the  days  of  Billy  the  Kid.  The  jail  from  which  he 
escaped  still  stands,  as  does  the  lookout  tower  used  by  early  settlers. 
Return  via  Hondo  on  U  S  70.  Distance  166  miles. 


F— 303672 


Typical  settlement  in  a  forest  area,  where  people  depend  in  large 
part  upon  the  national  forests  for  irrigation  and  domestic  ivater, 
fuel,  timber,  and  seasonal  employment. 

Starting  Point — Carlsbad. 

Trip  1;  Via  U  S  285  to  Sitting  Bull  Falls  recreation  area,  noted 
for  its  beautiful  waterfall,  swimming  pool,  and  other  features,  in 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  on  Lincoln  National  Forest.  Distance 
90  miles. 

Starting  Point — Carrizozo. 

See  Alamogordo  trip  3. 

Starting  Point — Las  Cruces. 

Trip  1:  East  via  U  S  70  to  Alamogordo  (69  miles).  Select 
from  trips  starting  at  Alamogordo. 

Starting  Point — El  Paso. 

Trip  1:  North  via  U  S  54  to  Alamogordo  (85  miles),  then 
select  any  of  Alamogordo  trips. 

SANTA  FE  NATIONAL  FOREST  (Supervisor  at  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.) . 

Note. — The  Santa  Fe  National  Forest  includes  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  (the  name  means  "Blood 
of  Christ”  in  Spanish  and  was  given  to  the  mountains  because  of 
their  color  at  sunset).  Truchas  Peak  (elevation  13,306  feet)  is 
the  highest  in  New  Mexico  and  one  of  a  number  that  extend  above 
timber  line. 


Starting  Point — Santa  Fe. 

Trip  1:  Via  U  S  85  to  Glorieta,  skirting  the  woodlands  of  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  to  Pecos  and  its  old  Indian  pueblo  and 
mission  ruins.  North  up  beautiful  Pecos  River  to  Cowles,  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Pecos  Wilderness  Area  whose  high  peaks 
and  mountain  lakes  can  be  reached  only  on  horse  or  foot.  The 
Pecos  is  a  noted  fishing  stream  issuing  from  the  heart  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Mountains,  which  retain  their  snowfall  well  into  summer. 
It  furnishes  water  for  irrigation  to  a  number  of  reservoirs  as  it  flows 
southward  across  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  Return  over  same  route. 
Distance  92  miles. 

Trip  2:  Via  U  S  64  to  Espanola,  then  past  Chimayo  W'ith  its 
Sanctuario,  Cordova,  and  Truchas  to  Las  Trampas,  all  interesting 
century-old,  Spanish-American  villages.  The  Trampas  church  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  old  Spanish  missions  in  the  State.  Then  on  to 
Penasco  and  up  the  Rio  Pueblo  and  over  U.  S.  Hill  to  Ranchos  de 
Taos  with  its  old  church.  Taos,  the  art  center,  is  4  miles  beyond. 
The  return  to  Santa  Fe  may  be  made  over  U  S  64.  Distance  150 
miles. 

Trip  3:  Leave  on  Forest  Service  road  passing  through  Little 
Tesuque  Canyon  to  Hyde  State  Park  and  the  Tesuque  recreation 
area  on  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest  (popular  alike  for  summer 
outings  and  winter  sports).  Continue  upward  over  the  scenic  road 
high  across  the  west  slopes  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  to 
Aspen  Basin.  Return  same  route.  Distance  30  miles. 

Starting  Point — Las  Vegas. 

Trip  1:  Via  N.  Mex.  Route  65,  passing  hot  springs  and  private 
resorts,  to  Gallinas  Canyon  on  Santa  Fe  National  Forest.  Gateway 
to  mountain  recreation  area,  with  forest  campgrounds  and  trails 
leading  to  Hermit  Peak  and  other  scenic  attractions.  Return  same 
route.  Distance  35  miles. 

Starting  Point — Tucumcari,  Santa  Rosa,  or  Fort  Sumner. 

Trip  1:  Via  U  S  84  to  Las  Vegas  and  thence  via  U  S  85  into 
the  headwaters  of  the  Pecos  River  on  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest 
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Swimming  in  a  desert-bordered  pool  on  the  Coronado  National 

Forest,  Ariz. 
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(see  Santa  Fe  trip  1 )  ;  or  to  Gallinas  Canyon,  described  in  Las  Vegas 
trip  1 ;  or  follow  N.  Mex.  Route  3  from  Las  Vegas  into  Carson 
National  Forest  and  Taos  (see  Las  Vegas  trip  1  under  Carson 
National  Forest  trips). 

Starting  Point — Albuquerque  or  Bernalillo. 

Trip  1:  Via  Bernalillo  on  U  S  85,  across  Rio  Grande  on  N.  Mex. 
Route  44,  passing  ruins  of  Kuaua  Pueblo  (State  Monument)  where 
Coronado  spent  the  winter  of  1540.  Continue  to  San  Ysidro  and 
thence  northeast  to  Jemez  (Hay-mez)  Indian  pueblo  and  Jemez 
(Hot)  Springs,  site  of  the  old  San  Diego  de  Jemez  Mission  erected 
in  1617.  Old  pueblo  ruins  nearby.  Continue  to  Soda  Dam,  formed 
across  Jemez  River  by  hot  soda  springs,  and  on  to  Battleship  Rock 
campground  in  Santa  Fe  National  Forest.  Turn  right  at  La  Cueva 
to  Hughes  Brothers  sawmill  which  has  been  operating  since  1926 
under  the  Forest  Service  approved  system  of  selective  cutting.  Side 
road  eastward  leads  7  miles  to  summit  of  Cerro  Pelado,  where  the 
Forest  Service  maintains  a  fire  lookout.  Continue  through  pon- 
derosa  pine  reproduction,  showing  the  value  of  fire  protection  for 
our  future  forests.  Continue  to  Paliza  campground,  in  virgin  pon- 
derosa  pine  beside  a  small  stream.  Leave  via  Peralta  Canyon,  pass¬ 
ing  the  curious  Tent  Rocks,  eroded  into  tent-like  forms  by  wind 
and  water,  and  on  to  Cochiti  Indian  pueblo,  and  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Pena  Blanca.  Return  via  U  S  85.  Distance  170  miles. 

Note.- — A  variation  of  this  trip  is  to  turn  left  at  La  Cueva  and 
continue  past  Calaveras  Creek  and  Rio  de  las  Vacas  to  Cuba  and 
return  to  Bernalillo. 

Trip  2:  Same  as  Albuquerque  trip  1  as  far  as  Jemez  Pueblo; 
then  turn  right  toward  Vallecitos  and  Paliza  campground  and  up 
to  Hughes  sawmill.  Thence  on  to  Boyd  Ranch  and  Valle  Grande 
(the  largest  known  extinct  volcanic  crater  in  the  world)  and  down 
Del  Norte  Canyon  to  Bland,  ghost  mining  town  in  Bland  Canyon. 
Return  via  Cochiti  pueblo  and  U  S  85.  Distance  145  miles. 

(An  attractive  alternative  is  to  go  from  Valle  Grande  to  cliff 
dwelling  ruins  at  Bandelier  National  Monument,  and  via  San  Ilde- 
fonso  Indian  pueblo  to  Santa  Fe.  Distance  from  Albuquerque  to 
Santa  Fe  by  this  route  is  136  miles.) 
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Winter  sports  round  out  the  forest  recreation  calendar.  This  scene 
is  on  the  Cibola  National  Forest,  New  Ale.v. 
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APACHE  NATIONAL  FOREST  (supervisor  at  Springerville, 
Ariz.). 

Starting  Point — Springerville. 

Trip  1:  Via  Water  Canyon  to  White  Mountain  Prairie,  Big 
Lake,  and  Big  Lake  Knoll  fire  tower,  to  Buffalo  Crossing  on  the 
Black  River,  and  Hannagan  Meadow  in  the  Blue  Range  Mountains. 
Continue  to  south  rim  of  the  Blue  Range,  known  as  K.  P.  Rim 
(elevation  9,800  feet)  on  the  Coronado  Trail.  The  rim  overlooks 
a  sharp  drop  of  several  thousand  feet  of  timbered  slopes  with  a 
dozen  mountain  ranges  visible.  Nearby  is  the  K.  P.  cienega  or 
marshy  mountain  meadow.  Return  over  the  Coronado  Trail  via 
Alpine  and  Nutrioso.  Escudilla  Mountain  on  the  right  contains  a 
spring  sacred  to  the  ancient  Indians.  Mt.  Ord  on  the  left  is  the 
second  highest  in  Arizona.  Good  fishing  may  be  found  on  both 
the  Apache  National  Forest  and  the  Fort  Apache  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  which  bounds  the  national  forest  on  the  west.  Distance  127 
miles. 
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The  famous  San  Francisco  Peaks  on  the  Coconino  National  Forest 
rise  to  12,611  feet  above  sea  level,  highest  point  in  Arizona. 

Trip  2:  Via  Ariz.  Route  73  toward  McNary  sawmill  and  big 
timber  operations.  Take  side  road  to  Greer  summer  colony  and 
head  of  the  Little  Colorado  River,  Phelps  Natural  Area,  and  other 
points  of  interest.  From  Greer,  return  to  Ariz.  Route  73,  thence 
to  C— C  flats  and  Green’s  Peak  on  crossroad  to  U  S  60.  Green's 
Peak  is  one  of  the  largest  volcanic  cinder  cones  in  the  Southwest 
and  the  Forest  Service  road  spirals  up  to  a  fire  tower  located  on  the 
rim  of  the  ancient  crater.  Views  include  those  across  the  Painted 
Desert  and  hazy  buttes  and  valleys  to  the  north  and  the  high  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Range  to  the  south. 
The  forest  nearby  is  remarkable  for  the  dark  color  of  the  spruce, 
the  brilliant  green  aspen,  and  the  park-like  meadows.  A  sunset 
from  the  peak  is  an  experience  as  well  as  a  spectacle.  Return  via 
U  S  60.  Distance  66  miles. 

COCONINO  NATIONAL  FOREST  (supervisor  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.) . 

Note. — Flagstaff  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Coconino  National  Forest 
and  all  of  the  roads  leading  in  or  out  of  it  pass  through  the  national 
forest.  The  Coconino  National  Forest  contains  about  4  billion 
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Truchas  Peaks  on  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forests  are  the  loftiest  moun¬ 
tains  in  New  Alexieo.  They  rise  13,306  feet  above  sea  level. 

board  feet  of  saw  timber,  mostly  ponderosa  pine,  the  harvesting  of 
which  has  sustained  large  sawmills  in  Flagstaff  since  1882. 

Starting  Point — Flagstaff. 

Trip  1:  Via  pine-bordered  road  to  Schnebley  Hill  on  the  edge 
of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  From  Schnebley  Hill  the  road  drops 
approximately  2,000  feet  through  a  vividly  colored  phantasmagoria 
of  spires,  steeples,  and  other  weird  rock  forms  to  Sedona.  Return 
via  beautiful  Oak  Creek  Canyon  on  Ariz.  Route  79-  Oak  Creek 
is  regularly  stocked  with  trout,  and  a  number  of  national  forest 
campgrounds  as  well  as  private  resorts  are  located  in  the  canyon. 
Distance  65  miles. 

Trip  2:  Via  U  S  66  to  U  S  89.  (Side  trip  from  U  S  66  to 
Walnut  Canyon  National  Monument.)  Continue  on  U  S  89  to 
Black  Bill  Park.  Leave  U  S  89  to  follow  forest  road  to  Sunset 
Crater  and  Ice  Caves  National  Monument  (this  crater  was  active 
about  1,000  years  ago),  across  volcanic  cinder  beds  with  weird 
tree  forms  to  Wupatki  National  Monument  Indian  ruins.  (Cau¬ 
tion:  When  in  the  cinder  country  stay  in  the  wheel  tracks.)  Con¬ 
tinue  on  to  U  S  89  and  return  to  Flagstaff  via  Schultz  Pass  on  the 
shoulder  of  San  Francisco  Peaks.  Good  examples  of  timber  cutting 
and  sustained-yield  management  under  national  forest  regulations 
may  be  seen  along  the  road.  Distance  75  miles. 

Trip  3:  Via  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  and  Forest  Seiwice 
Experiment  Station  at  Fort  Valley,  through  beautiful  stands  of 
ponderosa  pine  timber  to  Deadman  Flat.  Return  via  Schultz  Pass. 
This  road  circles  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  highest  in  Arizona  (ele¬ 
vation  12,611  feet)  and  an  important  landmark  for  early  pioneers, 
now  included  in  the  Coconino  National  Forest.  A  road  which  turns 
off  near  the  city  reservoir  leads  well  up  the  Peaks,  but  is  open  only 
during  summer  months;  inquire  locally  about  its  condition.  Dis¬ 
tance  54  miles. 

Trip  4:  South  from  Flagstaff  via  Ariz.  Route  79  for  2.5  miles, 
thence  on  road  to  Lake  Mary  and  Mormon  Lake.  (South  of  Mor¬ 
mon  Lake  a  side  trip  leads  to  Stoneman  Lake  and  other  points  of 
interest.  Southeast  from  Mormon  Lake  a  side  trip  leads  into  the 
antelope  range.)  Proceed  southward  to  Baker’s  Butte  Lookout 
(don’t  miss  this)  on  Mogollon  Rim  overlooking  the  Tonto  Basin. 
Return  to  Flagstaff  via  Camp  Verde,  Cottonwood,  and  Ariz.  Route 
79  through  beautiful  Oak  Creek  Canyon.  Distance  177  miles. 
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From  Baker's  Butte,  instead  of  returning  to  Flagstaff,  there  is  the 
alternative  of  continuing  east  along  the  Mogollon  Rim  and  via 
Heber  to  Holbrook.  This  route  traverses  part  of  a  ponderosa  pine 
belt  400  miles  in  length.  Total  distance  from  Flagstaff  to  Holbrook 
by  this  route  is  182  miles. 

Another  alternative  from  Baker’s  Butte  is  to  continue  south  via 
Pine  (side  trip  to  Natural  Bridge  between  Pine  and  Payson)  to 
Roosevelt  Lake  and  Phoenix.  Total  distance  from  Flagstaff  to 
Phoenix  by  this  route  is  232  miles. 

CORONADO  NATIONAL  FOREST  (supervisor  at  Tucson,  Ariz.). 
Starting  Point — Tucson. 

Trip  1:  To  summer  home  colony  and  national  forest  recreation 
area  in  Madera  Canyon  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains.  Distance  37 
miles. 

Trip  2:  To  beautiful  Sabino  Canyon,  with  its  national  forest 
recreation  area,  including  a  swimming  pool  surrounded  with  cacti 
and  plants  of  the  desert  and  scenic  drive  above.  Distance  14  miles. 

Trip  3:  To  Saguaro  National  Monument  and  Rincon  Mountains 
in  the  Coronado  National  Forest.  Distance  16  miles. 
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Fishing  party  ivith  pack  outfit  on  trail  to  a  lake  near  timber  line. 
Carson  National  Forest.  Pack  trips  into  remote  areas  are 
interesting  diversion  on  many  national  forests. 

Trip  4:  Via  U  S  80  and  89  to  Oracle  Junction  through  the 
summer  colony  of  Oracle,  gaining  several  thousand  feet  of  altitude 
on  a  mountain  drive  of  rare  beauty,  to  Soldier  Creek  recreation  area 
and  Mt.  Eemmon  (elevation  9,200  feet)  with  its  streams  and  Alpine 
timber  stands  overlooking  the  adjoining  desert.  Distance  73  miles. 

Starting  Points — Cochise  or  Willcox. 

Trip  1:  Via  Ariz.  Route  81  toward  Dragoon  Mountains  where 
road  leads  to  Cochise  Stronghold.  Now  a  national  forest  recrea¬ 
tion  area,  it  was  once  the  hiding  place  of  the  Apache  Indian  chief, 
Cochise.  The  stronghold  has  an  entrance  and  exit  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  mountains,  through  jumbles  of  rocks  and  huge  boulders 
which  could  not  be  traversed  by  cavalry.  Distance  from  Cochise  15 
miles. 
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Starting  Points — Bisbee  or  Tombstone. 

Trip  ] :  Via  Ariz.  Route  82  into  Huachuca  Mountains  and  Fort 
Huachuca.  A  number  of  canyons  are  frequented  by  collectors  and 
students  because  of  the  great  variety  of  plants,  animals,  and  insects. 
The  Apache  pine  grows  here.  Distance  from  Tombstone  50  miles. 

Starting  Point — Douglas. 

Trip  1:  Via  Rucker  Canyon  and  Tex  Canyon  to  Rodeo  on  U  S 
80,  thence  up  Cave  Creek  Canyon  to  Rustler  Park  atop  Chiricahua 
^Mountains  (elevation  9,795  feet),  passing  Crystal  Cave  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recreation  areas  in  Cave  Creek  Canyon.  Descend  via  Pinery 
Canyon.  (Side  trip,  2  miles  to  Chiricahua  National  Monument.) 
Return  through  Sulphur  Springs  Valley.  Distance  l68  miles. 

CROOK  NATIONAL  FOREST  (supervisor  at  Safford,  Ariz.). 
Starting  Point — Safford. 

Trip  1;  South  via  U  S  666  to  Swift  Trail  leading  to  top  of  Mt. 
Graham  (elevation  10,700  feet).  The  drive  begins  at  2,900  feet 
at  Safford  and  rises  to  10,000  feet  in  32  miles,  passing  numerous 
picnic  and  campgrounds  and  Pinecrest  summer  home  colo.ny.  (Side 
trips  to  Heliograph  Peak — elevation  10,000  feet — used  for  signaling 
by  the  United  States  Army  in  early  days  and  now  capped  by  a 
national  forest  fire  tower,  from  which  can  be  seen  distant  valleys 
and  a  dozen  or  more  mountain  ranges  of  southern  Arizona.)  Con¬ 
tinue  past  Treasure  Park,  legendary  site  of  a  lost  treasure,  and  on 
through  Hospital  Flat  to  Columbine  (elevation  9,400  feet)  past 
running  streams  and  through  dense  timber.  (Side  trip  to  fire  tower 
on  top  of  Webb  Peak.)  Return  via  same  route.  Distance  77  miles. 

Note. — The  Mt.  Graham  area  contains  some  magnihcent  stands 
of  Douglas  fir  timber,  the  largest  and  heaviest  timber  in  the  South¬ 
west,  with  trees  up  to  7  feet  in  diameter. 
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Aspens  along  a  forest  road.  W'loen  the  leaves  of  the  aspens  turn 
golden  in  the  autumn,  tvbole  mountainsides  are  aglotv  with  color. 
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Prickly  poppies  bloo?ning  in  July  on  the  Gila  National  Forest. 
New  Mex.  Wild  flowers  are  abundant  on  meadoivs  and  natural 
parks  in  this  and  other  national  forests  in  the  land  of  Coronado. 


Starting  Point — Globe. 

Trip  1 :  To  the  forested  recreation  area  and  the  beautiful  view 
on  top  of  Pinal  Mountain  (elevation  7,800  feet).  (An  optional 
trip  may  be  made  to  the  recreation  area  in  Pioneer  Pass.)  Distance 
48  miles. 

Trip  2:  Miami-Superior  Highway  (U  S  60—70)  to  Apache  Junc¬ 
tion  and  return  over  Apache  Trail  (Ariz.  Route  88)  passing  Super¬ 
stition  Mountains,  Canyon,  Apache,  and  Roosevelt  Lakes.  (See 
Tonto  trip  1.)  Distance  143  miles. 

Trip  3:  Via  U  S  60  through  the  asbestos  mining  country  to 
crossing  of  the  deep,  spectacular  canyon  of  the  Salt  River  on  the 
recently  constructed  highway  and  bridge,  then  through  the  Ft. 
Apache  Indian  Reservation  to  Showlow.  Thence  west  via  Heber 
to  the  Mogollon  Rim,  descending  into  the  Tonto  Basin  to  Young. 
(See  Tonto  trip  3.)  Return  via  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir.  Distance 
266  miles. 

Starting  Points — Clifton,  Duncan,  or  Morenci  (the  "copper  cities"). 

Trip  1;  Via  the  Coronado  Trail  (Ariz.  Route  81)  through  a 
box  canyon  to  Metcalf,  ascending  past  Coronado  Mountain  on  the 
west,  past  Granville  recreation  area  and  Gray’s  Peak  to  Rose  Peak, 
with  the  Blue  Range  Wilderness  Area  to  the  east.  Deer  and  wild 
turkeys  often  may  be  seen  along  the  road.  (Side  trip  to  Rose  Peak 
fire  lookout.)  Descend  to  Stray  Horse  Divide  and  then  ascend 
7  miles  to  K.  P.  Rim  and  Hannagan  Meadow  in  the  Apache  National 
Forest.  (See  Springerville  trip  1,  Apache  National  Forest.)  Con¬ 
tinue  to  Springerville  or  take  various  routes  including  that  along 
the  Mogollon  Rim.  Distance,  Duncan  to  Springerville,  151  miles. 

Note. — As  this  portion  of  the  Coronado  Trail  follows  the  ridges, 
magnificent  vistas  are  presented  on  both  sides. 

KAIBAB  NATIONAL  FOREST  (supervisor  at  Williams,  Ariz.). 

Note. — The  Kaibab  National  Forest  lies  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  is  crossed  enroute  to  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park. 
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A — The  white-tailed  squirrel  of  the  Kaibah  National  Forest. 

F - 26 

B — An  estimated  142,000  deer  are  part  of  the  big  game  population 
of  the  southieestern  national  forests. 
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C — lY'ild  turkeys  are  increasing  in  their  forest  habitat. 
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Starting  Point — Williams. 

Trip  1 ;  Go  north  via  Ariz.  Route  64  through  parts  of  the  Kai- 
bah  National  Forest  to  Grand  Canyon  village  in  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  then  east  along  the  canyon  rim  for  25  miles  and  on 
across  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  to  U  S  89  at  Cameron.  Return 
on  U  S  89  and  U  S  66  through  the  Coconino  and  Kaibab  National 
Forests.  Distance  233  miles. 

Trip  2;  Go  north  via  Ariz.  Route  64  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  crossing  Kaibab  National  Forest  enroute.  Turn  east  at  Grand 
Canyon  village  to  U  S  89  at  Cameron,  then  north  on  U  S  89  across 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  and  the  Painted  Desert,  traveling  near 
Echo  Cliffs,  and  cross  the  Colorado  River  at  Navajo  Bridge.  Go 
across  Houserock  Valley  (home  of  a  State-owned  buffalo  herd)  and 
on  to  the  top  of  Kaibab  Mountain,  to  Jacob  Lake  Inn.  Jacob  Lake 
is  the  center  of  the  Kaibab  squirrel  country.  Turn  south  and  travel 
through  dense  stands  of  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  quaking  aspen  on  the 
Kaibab  National  Forest  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  The  road 
crosses  little  valleys  where  many  deer  may  be  seen  in  the  evenings 
and  ends  at  Bright  Angel  Point  on  the  north  rim  of  Grand  Canyon. 
Distance  274  miles. 

Trip  3:  Go  south  via  the  Williams-Verde  Valley  Road.  Turn 
left  1  mile  south  of  C.  C.  C.  Camp  F-28— A,  and  on  past  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  road  to  White  Horse  Lake  in  the  Coconino- Yavapai 
Game  Refuge,  to  the  rim  of  Sycamore  Canyon.  The  Sycamore  Can¬ 
yon  Wild  Area  (50,000  acres)  is  being  retained  by  the  Forest 
Service  under  primitive  conditions.  Return  to  Williams  via  Tule 
Tank  and  Pine  Flat.  Distance  60  miles. 

Trip  4:  Go  west  on  U  S  66  for  5.6  miles,  turn  south  at  signpost 
reading  "Loop  Road  Around  Bill  Williams  Mountain.”  Follow 
the  main  road  past  the  Quarter  Circle-Double  X  ranch,  through 
forests  of  alligator  juniper  and  ponderosa  pine,  where  deer,  bears, 
elk,  and  turkeys  may  sometimes  be  seen,  to  the  Williams-Verde 
Valley  Road,  and  return  to  Williams.  Distance  31  miles. 

PRESCOTT  AND  COCONINO  NATIONAL  FORESTS  (Prescott 
national  forest  supervisor  at  Prescott,  Ariz.). 

Note. — The  Prescott  National  Forest  is  accessible  by  a  number 
of  roads  which  lead  into  the  gold  mining  country  made  famous 
during  the  40  years  previous  to  1900.  Many  mines  may  be  seen. 
Early  miners  cut  and  used  much  of  the  original  forest  stand,  and 
the  Forest  Service  is  now  protecting  and  managing  large  areas  of 
second-growth  timber  in  order  to  return  the  forest  to  production. 
The  Granite  Basin  dam,  now  being  constructed,  is  accessible  from 
the  road  that  leads  to  Iron  Springs,  well-known  summer  home  area. 
Starting  Points — Prescott,  Jerome,  or  Clarkdale. 

Trip  1:  Via  Ariz.  Route  79  up  the  beautiful  Oak  Creek  Canyon 
to  Flagstaff  and  return  through  ponderosa  pine  forest  to  Mormon 
Lake  and  Schnebley  Hill.  (See  Flagstaff  trip  1.) 

Trip  2:  Round  trip  to  Mingus  Mountain  (elevation  7,600  feet). 
Through  ponderosa  pine  forests  with  outlooks  over  the  Verde  Val¬ 
ley,  with  a  number  of  cool  national  forest  picnic  and  camp  areas. 
Distance  from  Jerome  21  miles. 

Trip  3:  Leave  Prescott  via  Ariz.  Route  69  or  Black  Canyon 
Highway,  passing  through  the  old  mining  towns  of  Humboldt, 
Mayer,  and  Cleator  to  Crown  King,  to  Horse  Thief  Basin,  a  devel¬ 
oped  recreation  area.  Return  to  Prescott  via  same  route.  Distance 
126  miles. 

SITGREAVFS  NATIONAL  FOREST  (supervisor  at  Holbrook, 
Ariz.) . 

Note. — The  stand  of  4  billion  board  feet  of  saw  timber  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  ponderosa  pine. 
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W'hether  on  horse  at  limber  line  or  in  his  pick-up  on  the  highway, 
the  forest  ranger  is  always  glad  to  he  of  service. 


Taos  Indian  pueblo  against  the  background  of  hills  on  the  Carson 
National  Forest.  Many  points  of  interest  in  the  Southivest  are  on 
or  near  national  forests. 


Starting  Poijit — Holbrook. 

Trip  1;  Via  Heber  to  the  Mogollon  Rim  (elevation  7,200  to 
8,000  feet)  and  Promontory  Butte  fire  tower  with  magnificent  vistas 
over  a  great  sea  of  ponderosa  pine  timber  and  the  famous  Tonto 
Basin.  Elk  and  wild  turkeys  may  sometimes  be  seen  along  the 
road.  Return  via  Winslow.  Distance  176  miles. 

Trip  2:  Via  Ariz.  Route  77  to  Showlow  (named  for  a  ranch 
won  in  pioneer  days  during  a  game  of  seven-up),  then  via  Ariz. 
Route  173  to  Lakeside  Reservoir  and  Ariz.  Route  73  to  the  McNary 
sawmill  and  extensive  lumbering  operations.  Leave  Ariz.  Route 
73  at  McNary  and  continue  to  Lake  Mountain,  an  old  volcanic 
cinder  cone  containing  a  lake  in  its  crater.  Return  via  Concho  and 
Petrified  Forest  National  Monument.  Distance  164  miles. 

COCONINO  AND  SITGREAVES  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 
Starting  Point — Winslow. 

Trip  1:  Via  Long  Valley  to  Baker's  Butte  fire  tower  overlooking 
ponderosa  pine  forests  which  stretch  to  the  horizon.  Views  of  the 
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Sierra  Ancha  and  Mazatzal  Mountain  Ranges  to  the  south  and  the 
San  Francisco  Peaks  to  the  north.  Elk  and  wild  turkeys  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen  from  the  road.  Proceed  east  along  the  Mogollon 
Rim,  past  Promontory  Butte  fire  tower,  and  return  via  Chevalon 
Butte.  Distance  212  miles. 

TONTO  AND  CROOK  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Starting  Point — Phoenix. 

Trip  1:  Via  U  S  60  and  Apache  Trail  (Ariz  Route  88)  across 
the  Tonto  National  Forest,  up  along  chain  of  Apache,  Canyon,  and 
Roosevelt  Reservoir  Lakes  upon  which  the  Salt  River  Valley  irriga¬ 
tion  project  depends  for  water;  on  to  the  "copper  cities”  (Globe 
and  Miami)  and  return  via  the  Miami-Superior  Highway  (U  S  60) 
and  Florence  Junction.  (Side  trip  from  Globe  to  summer  resort 
on  the  summit  of  Pinal  Mountains  in  the  Crook  National  Forest.) 
The  Miami-Superior  Highway  was  originally  constructed  in  1921 
at  a  cost  of  about  a  million  dollars  and  was  known  as  "the  road 
that  couldn’t  be  built"  because  of  the  large  amount  of  blasting  and 
tunneling  necessary  to  biing  the  highway  through  Queen  Creek 
Gorge.  The  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum,  south  of  Superior  on  the 
highway  back  to  Phoenix,  is  noted  for  its  collection  of  desert  trees 
and  plants  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  road  encircles 
the  Superstition  Mountains,  located  in  the  Superstition  Wilderness 
Area  which  is  noted  for  its  desert  vegetation  and  its  Indian  legends 
about  lost  gold  mines.  Members  of  the  Don’s  Club  in  Phoenix 
keep  alive  these  legends  by  staging  an  annual  trek  into  the  Supersti¬ 
tion  Wilderness  Area.  Distance  204  miles. 

TONTO  NATIONAL  FOREST  (supeivisor  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.). 
Starting  Point — Phoenix. 

Trip  2;  To  the  sycamore-shaded  camp-and-picnic  grounds  at 
Seven  Springs,  Cave  Creek,  and  Bronco  Canyon.  Return  same- 
route.  Distance  100  miles. 

Trip  3:  Via  U  S  60,  70,  and  89  to  the  Apache  Trail  (Ariz. 
Route  88)  and  Canyon,  Apache,  and  Roosevelt  Reservoir  Lakes 
located  in  the  spectacular  Salt  River  Canyon.  With  Stewart  Moun¬ 
tain  Lake,  these  reservoirs  collect  the  water  of  the  Salt  River  and 
Tonto  Creek  watersheds  on  the  Tonto,  Crook,  and  Apache  National 
Forests  and  the  Fort  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  which  irrigates 
250,000  acres  in  Salt  River  Valley  and  helps  furnish  a  livelihood 
for  about  200,000  people.  At  its  start,  the  Apache  Trail  passes 
Superstition  Mountain  in  the  Superstition  Wilderness  Area  on  the 
right.  Leave  Ariz.  Route  88  at  Roosevelt  for  the  road  to  Payson 
which  passes  the  Four  Peaks  of  the  Mazatzal  Wilderness  Area  to 
the  west,  then  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  Mogollon  Rim.  (Side  trip 
to  natural  bridge  3  miles  west  of  the  Payson-Pine  road.)  East  on 
the  Mogollon  Rim  road  to  Baker’s  Butte  and  Promontory  Butte 
fire  towers  (see  Flagstaff  trip  4,  Coconino  National  Forest)  ;  thence 
to  Young,  in  Pleasant  Valley  of  the  Tonto  Basin,  locale  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  or  Graham-Tewksbury  war;  and  through  the  Sierra 
Ancha.  (Side  trip  east  into  the  Sierra  Ancha  Wild  Area,  through 
Douglas  fir  timber  to  Workman  Creek  Falls  and  other  isolated 
beauty  spots.)  Road  drops  from  the  mountain  (affording  a  spec¬ 
tacular  view),  and  goes  to  Forest  Service  Experimental  Forest  at 
Parker  Creek,  where  studies  are  being  made  to  determine  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  forest  and  ground  cover  on  waterflow  as  an  aid  to  main¬ 
taining  and  regulating  the  flow  of  the  vastly  important  Salt  River 
and  Tonto  Creek  which  supply  the  Roosevelt-Stewart  Mountain 
chain  of  reservoirs.  Continue  around  end  of  Roosevelt  Lake  to 
cliff  dwelling  ruins  at  Tonto  National  Monument,  and  return  via 
Apache  Trail.  Distance  376  miles. 

Note. — Trip  3  requires  more  than  a  day.  Overnight  stops  may 
be  made  at  Young,  Re\'nolds  Creek,  Aztec,  or  Rose  Creek. 
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Remember 

The  MATCH 
CIGARETTE 
CIGAR  BUTT 

tossed  from  a  car  window; 

The  CAMPFIRE 

left  burning  beside  the  creek; 

The  PIPE  HEEL 

knocked  out  against  a  tree ; 

ANY  SMALL  FLAME  OR  EMBER 
left  unattended  and  alone — 

Can  Start  a  Forest  Fire  That 

1 .  May  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  put  out. 

2.  May  burn  to  death  fire-fighters,  men,  women, 
children  .  .  .  the  wild  deer  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  you  saw  along  the  road  .  .  .  the 
sprightly  squirrel  that  delighted  you  .  .  . 
thousands  of  birds  and  their  nests,  eggs,  and 
young.  .  . 

3.  May  burn  off  the  forest  duff  and  litter  which 
is  the  sponge  that  holds  water,  so  that  rain 
will  run  off  without  soaking  into  the  earth 
and  cut  gullies  and  arroyos,  fill  streams  with 
floods  of  sand  and  silt  .  .  .  and  thus  ruin 
your  fishing  stream  and  damage  irrigation  res¬ 
ervoirs  and  city  water  supplies  miles  away. 

4.  May  kill  the  mature  trees  we  need  for  timber 
and  the  young  trees  our  children  will  need 
for  their  homes. 

Because 

Even  after  a  rain,  a  forest  is  a  tinder  box  and  can 
burn  like  tissue  paper  in  a  basket. 

So 

Be  careful  with  fire  in  the  forest  or  you  will  leave 
a  black  desert  behind  you  instead  of  the  green 
trees  and  wild  flowers  and  creatures  that  are  your 
friends  and  companions.  Only  one  visitor  in 
5,000  sets  a  forest  fire — the  other  4,999  are  wel¬ 
come  in  the  forests. 

Report  any  jorest  fire  to  the  nearest  forest 

ranger  station,  C.  C.  C.  camp,  forest  supervisor, 
local  law  officer,  or  telephone  operator 


P 


I  * 
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